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of the Baltic bronze age at its best, and it should be noted that this
best output of bronze work comes from the early half of the
bronze age. The slight attempts at representative art from the
same general section of prehistory can not be spoken of with the
same respect. This latter is puny and futile in a degree scarcely
credible when taken in juxtaposition with the purely decorative,
work from the same period; it runs about on a level with the
contemporary Etruscan commercial art work at its worst, which
it visibly resembles and from which it appears to have drawn
much of its inspiration. Intercourse with the Adriatic seaboard at
the time makes such an affiliation of the Baltic art work probable,
and the borrowed forms, style and mannerisms may serve to show
how the affiliation took effect.

But these considerations of intercourse with the commercial
centers of northern Italy and the head of the Adriatic yield no
plausible explanation of the highly characteristic decorative work
in bronze, particularly of the early bronze age, which is distinctive
in style and is artistically superior to the best work imported from
the Mediterranean. There remains the alternative suggestion
that this earlier decorative work in bronze is a derivative of the
like decorative art in wood and colors carried over from the stone
age; so that the art-life of the age of flint may perhaps best be
appreciated in the reflected light of the output of the succeeding
period, which for the first time afforded the Baltic artists a ma-
terial in which their work could endure.

ni
(Note to Chapter II, page 45)
What was said above (page 44) of the extreme paucity, not
to say total want, of contemporary documentary evidence on the
state of society in north-European prehistory does not overlook
the existence or the value of the contemporary classical writers
on Germanic antiquities. These old writers have been so fully